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236 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

The Life and Letters of Theodore Watis-Dunton. By Thomas 
Hake and Arthur Compton-Rickett. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1916. 2 vols. 

Old Familiar Faces. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1916. 

Poetry and the Renascence of Wonder. By Theodore Watts-Dun- 
ton. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1916. 

In spite of the large amount of personalia in his own writings 
there is room for a Life of the intimate friend of Rossetti, Morris, 
and Swinburne, the author of Aylwin, and the critic whose Athe- 
nwum articles were for years a stimulus to all students of poetry. 
But there is small room for two large volumes of ill-arranged 
literary gossip and more or less pointless anecdote, which reflect 
those qualities of amateurishness and gush that pervade so much 
of Watts-Dunton's own work, but reflect them without the atoning 
graces of the original style. This Life and Letters passes over in 
almost entire silence questions with regard to Watts-Dunton's 
career about which it is highly desirable to know more : the details 
of his association with the gipsies, the extent of his oriental studies, 
the genesis of Aylwin, the amount of autobiography in that ro- 
mance, and so forth. It dwells at length upon the friendships 
with Rossetti, Tennyson, Swinburne, Groome, and other writers, 
most of the facts of which have long been accessible in Watts-Dun- 
ton's critiques or in other places. The most remarkable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the man should have been omitted: the 
account of his engagement and married life, written by his widow. 
The amazing bad taste of this sketch of " Walter Theodore Watts- 
Dunton and I " must not go unrebuked by however obscure an ad- 
mirer of one who in his own writings frequently dwelt upon the 
sanctity of the private life of literary people and himself rebuked 
those who sought to pry into that life. Keats and Browning, 
notably, have had their heart's shrine laid bare; but the circum- 
stances of the publication of their " love-letters " were remote from 
those which we now witness when the " Darling Girl- Wife," the 
" Darling Bright-Eyes," the " d-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-r child," gives to 
the world, along with much evidence of her own comeliness, the 
letters containing such terms of endearment as the above. Not 
that there is anything discreditable in having written such letters; 
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on the contrary ; but they were private and should have been sacred, 
and to print them constitutes something very like betrayal of one 
who wrote : " It behoves every man who has had the misfortune 
to pass into fame to burn all letters." Even a public proverbially 
hungry for choice morsels of literary gossip could have done with- 
out the knowledge that when Mrs. Watts-Dunton had " a holiday 
face " her husband stopt work and " would resign himself to the 
happy inevitable"; that two hours after their wedding she read 
to him out loud from a book called Philosophers and Actresses; 
and that she used to massage his wrinkle-less forehead. 

The title of this biography leads one to believe that it contains 
the letters of Watts-Dunton that are worthy of publication. Yet 
later (11, 227) we read: "He wrote so many charming and char- 
acteristic letters that could they — and why not? — be collected 
they would add yet another to the other reputations he attained." 
This remark is one of several scraps of evidence that the commer- 
cial value of the fame of the dwellers of The Pines has been accur- 
ately appraised. Compare Mrs. Watts-Dunton's promise that much 
of her " Swinburniana " 1 is reserved " for another literary adven- 
ture " and Mr. Kernahan's remark that the present biography will, 
" it is to be hoped," be " the first of other volumes on similar lines " 
by Mr. Hake. It is further to be hoped that before the appear- 
ance of these heralded volumes Mr. Hake will have himself gained 
something of the orderliness which, as his secretary, he tried to 
instil into Watts-Dunton. 2 

From the maze of unimportant facts and not very clever stories 
it is possible to extract two or three generalizations with regard 
to Watts-Dunton's character and achievement that need to be 

1 Compare n, 130 : an instance of the husbanding of Swinburne material. 
The sentence : " Swinburne describes the scenery, in a letter to Watts- 
Dunton which his friend always regarded as one of the best prose delinea- 
tions of nature he ever read, and he preserved it with special care among 
the thousand and one letters from literary friends: — " [sic] leads up to a 
a short note on the Kelmscott Atalanta! 

2 It is to be hoped, too, that he will not again mangle The Lotus Eaters 
by misquotation ; that he will not allow the printer twice again to degrade 
the title Songs of the Springtides into Songs of the Springtide; and that 
he will avoid phrases such as "In such cases like these" (n, 268) and 
sentences such as " The Preface containing Pericles was written by Swin- 
burne " (I, 331) or "In a letter to a lady, dated Eastbourne, July 26, 
1913, who has written copiously on Watts-Dunton's work, he says," etc. 
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emphasized. In this help is afforded by the excellent concluding 
chapter entitled " Watts-Dunton the Man." Nothing could be 
more unjust than the remark frequently heard that motives of 
self-interest guided him in the selection of his literary friends. If 
he gained by his intimacy with Rossetti and Swinburne, he ex- 
pended time and energy, and sacrificed his own career, to foster 
theirs with a tenderness and anxiety almost feminine; and over 
against the few men of great repute whom he knew intimately 
must be set the scores of obscure struggling men of letters whom 
he befriended with advice and assistance of the most practical 
sort. The criticism is more just that declares that his poetry 
would not have won for him any reputation except for his fellow- 
ship in a famous literary circle. He himself writes (i, 277) : "It 
was my verses . . . that won for me the friendship of the men 
I loved and I am content to be overshadowed by such men and 
such poets as they." But there was no sycophancy in his friend- 
ships; witness the gentle manly reproof addressed to Swinburne 
in the midst of the latter's controversy with Furnivall (i, 143). 
As for Aylv in, it is the fashion now to think nothing of that book ; 
but it is not unimportant for the literary portraits that it eon- 
tains, or for its place in the revival of mysticism towards the 
close of the last century. And, though a little long-drawn out 
in spots, it is interesting and often thrilling. One does not soon 
forget the death of Wynne or the restoration of the moon-light 
cross to the rifled corpse. The final position of the book in 
literary history cannot yet be determined. 

But Watts-Dunton's real importance is in the field of criticism. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of Messrs. Hake and Compton- 
Rickett's work is the list (far from complete, but useful as a 
guide to the beginner) of essays and reviews by Watts-Dunton. 
Shortly before his death he put together a few of these under the 
title Old Familiar Faces. This collection has since been pub- 
lished. The little book can be unreservedly recommended for what 
it is: a series of intimate causeries in which now and again come 
those sudden flashes into the very secrets of literary processes that 
are familiar to Watt-Dunton's readers. For the profounder aspects 
of his work one must go elsewhere. I am not of those who, like 
his biographers, hold in slight esteem his wider generalizations 
in criticism. Just as there is much truth (pace the Moderns) 
in Arnold's " Sweetness and Light," " Culture and Conduct," and 
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the rest, so is there much in the distinction between absolute and 
relative vision, lyric and dramatic imagination, the ages of accept- 
ance and the ages of wonder, and others still. For this reason, 
while awaiting serious inquiry into the whole body of Watts- 
Dunton's critiques for the purpose of establishing in their proper 
relation one to another the various problems that he touches upon 
and illuminates by his touch, 3 one welcomes, as a more serious 
companion to Old Familiar Faces, the reprint of Poetry and the 
Renascence of Wonder, his two most famous essays in criticism. 
Early in life Watts-Dunton had conceived the plan and had begun 
the preparation of a History of Poetry. Later, the duties of his 
profession, together with a naturally procrastinating disposition, 
led him to postpone the completion of the work. After his con- 
nection with the Athenwum began, the material was largely ab- 
sorbed in various reviews and the remainder went to the making 
of the article " Poetry " in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Finally 
he undertook to rebuild the original history by joining to the 
main article illustrative excerpts and discussions of side-issues 
taken from various reviews. In this task he had progressed to 
the stage of first proofs at the time of his death. It was his habit 
to take such proofs as the basis for further, often radical, revision ; 
and had he lived, the final essay would probably have been very 
different from what is now published. Mr. Hake, in an intro- 
duction, admits his " grave doubts as to the advisability of insert- 
ing the unfinished riders," since the arrangement had been mere- 
ly tentative. On the whole, the decision to include them was well 
made. 4 True, they at times break in upon the continuity of the 
argument, but the logical development of a thesis was never one 
of Watts-Dunton's great merits. And it would be hard to justify 
the inclusion of the curious hodge-podge of passages from the 
notice of Meredith's Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth which 

3 Such an inquiry has been undertaken by Miss E. D. Adams, a graduate 
student in Bryn Mawr College. 

* It is unfortunate that no references are given to the original reviews 
from which these " riders " are taken. The typographical difficulties have 
not been well met. The problem was to distinguish between the original 
article and the various inserts ; the use of leads in the former, and close-set 
type in the latter, case causes some confusion and does not make for 
elegance of appearance. The proof-reading of both the Dutton volumes is 
rather careless. 
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is made to interrupt the last paragraphs of the Renascence of 
Wonder. On the other hand, many of the inserts are extremely 
good, as for example the two instances from Victor Hugo intro- 
duced into the discussion of absolute and relative vision. 

Samuel C. Chew. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



The Influence of Horace on the chief English Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Mary Eebecca Thayer. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 117. [Cornell Studies in 
English ii.] 

This dissertation is thorough, conservative, and well written. 
The poets chosen for investigation are Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and Browning. An introduction 
of fifty-one pages is devoted to general discussion and the state- 
ment of results. In the remainder of the book, the echoes and 
reminiscences of Horace in these seven poets have been carefully 
noted and set down in order. The press work is carefully done ; I 
observe, however, that by some oversight the word propempticon 
appears twice (pp. 20 and 42), as proempticon. 

Of course classical reminiscence is a test and, so far as it goes, a 
valuable test of an author's familiarity with the great writers of 
Greece and Eome. But the consideration of such data is by no 
means a simple problem. A man may and sometimes does echo 
classical authors without having read anything more than the pas- 
sages he has echoed ; on the other hand a man may be thoroughly 
familiar with a number of classical authors and never show a sign 
of it in his own published works. In other words echo and reminis- 
cence of the authors one has happened to read are not inevitable, 
and, even when they occur, they are not especially significant unless, 
at the same time, we know something definite about the reader's 
tastes and training. The extent and quality of a man's classical 
education, what he says or writes about the classical authors apart 
from his poetry, the quality of his genius, the trend of his tastes as 
compared with those of the classical author in question, all these 
are quite as important and very often far more illuminating than 
the classical reminiscences, which may or may not be present in the 
poems which he has written and published. 



